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Project to save dying Chipewyan language 


Aboriginal language on federal endangered list as speakers dwindle in Canada 


extinction in northern Alberta may 
be brought back to life thanks partly 
to a U of A-based linguistics project. 

With about $570,000 from the Social 
Science and Humanities Research Council 
of Canada and $120,000 from the U of A, 
researchers will study the Chipewyan (or 
Dene Suline) language in the Cold Lake 
First Nations community. One goal of the 
project, called Daghida, a Chipewyan 
word meaning “we are alive,” will be to 
help start an immersion program for Cold 
Lake children. 

“We have a chance to start at ground 
zero and build this up to what it’s sup- 
posed to be,” says project co-director Alex 
Janvier, a renowned ete ip ee 
aboriginal artist and 
native of Cold Lake. § —————————_ 
Only a handful of peo- nothing is done, 
ple still speak Pett ak 
Chipewyan fluently, 
he says, and those 
under 45 have only a 
sketchy knowledge of 
the language at best. 
“After 45 it’s either 
been eradicated 
through the residential 
schools, or the family 
speaks only English in 
the house.” 

Between 3,000 and 
10,000 people in 
Canada speak Chipewyan, mostly in 
northern Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, says co-director and linguistics 
professor Dr. Sally Rice. At Cold Lake, 
only about 200 in a community of 2,000 
know any Chipewyan at all. The language 
has been put on the endangered list by 
the federal government. 

“At Cold Lake, if nothing is done, it 
will be gone in 15 or 20 years, when the 
group of speakers 60 and older die,” says 
Rice. “They’re the ones who knew it best. 
There is just no renewal, and we’re trying 
to remedy that.” In addition to the devas- 
tating legacy of residential schools, the 
influence of English-language television 
has been “disastrous” for Chipewyan. 


A: aboriginal language on the verge of 


“At Cold Lake, if 


[Chipewyan] will 
be gone in 15 or 20 


years, when the 
group of speakers 


60 and older die.” 


—Dr. Sally Rice, project 
co-director 


Rice: restoring pride in the Chipewyan (Dene) language and culture with the help of the Daghida Project. 


The bulk of the Daghida Project, says 
Rice, will be devoted to restoring pride in 
the Dene language and culture. 

Janvier says he'd like to see children 
in grades one to four taught exclusively in 
Chipewyan, with English introduced as a 
second language in Grade 5. The Navajos 
in the southern United States have suc- 
cessfully revived their language with this 
formula, he says. Teaching it from scratch 
is a challenge since the language is enor- 
mously complex. A verb, for example, can 
have up to 10 prefixes. There are also no 
clean breaks between words, says Rice. 

The three-year Daghida Project will 
begin by establishing a language centre at 
Cold Lake. It will conduct linguistic and 
psycholinguistic research to see how the 
language is learned and will produce a 
Chipewyan/English dictionary, says Rice. 
The second phase will involve teaching 


the program to youth through mentoring 
programs with elders and introducing an 
immersion program in day care. Univer- 
sity-level courses in the language will also 
be initiated at the U of A. 

“Aboriginal peoples are very con- 
cerned about their languages disappear- 
ing off the face of the earth, and well they 
should be,” says Dr. Heather Blair, who 
will be responsible for designing curricu- 
lurm for Cold Lake schools. She hopes the 
Da ghida Project will become a vital pilot 
for language revival across the country. 

“There have been a handful of initia- 
tives across the country in the last few 
years looking at language revitalization, 
but nothing with the kind of depth and 
substantial funding this has...It has a 
lot of potential in terms of community 
rejuvenation and not just language 
[renewal].” 


Rice says the U of A is also trying to 
redress a long-standing neglect in the area 
of aboriginal teacher-training. The univer- 
sity hopes to deliver a community-based 
B.Ed. program in the near future, with a 
Cold Lake pilot. “We're trying to get native 
students attracted to the U of A.” 

A third component of 
the project will focus on 
the development of a Cold 
Lake Aboriginal Museum peoples are very 
or interpretive centre and ——___ 
production of archival 
materials to preserve Dene 
culture. There are also 
plans for “culture camps” 
that will teach traditional disappearing off 
skills such as trapping, a Sos 


“Aboriginal 


concerned about 


their languages 


fishing, gardening and the face of the 
crafts. ergata ae 
“A year ago, or six earth, and well 
months ago, | think the © ——————__~ 
whole community felt it they should be” 


was at rock bottom,” says 
Rice. “This is perfect tim- 
ing—it really feels like the tide is turning 
and all these good things are starting to 
happen. We’re taking the ball and we’re 
running as fast as we can.” » 


—Dr. Heather Blair 


The U of A-based Daghida Project has identified three 
approaches to revitalizing the Chipewyan language at 
Cold Lake First Nations in northern Alberta: 


+ establish a Chipewyan Language Centre asa 
learning and resource centre, begin conducting 
linguistic and psycholinguistic research and 
produce a Dene-English dictionary and grammar. 


* re-establish Dene as an important medium of 
communication and cultural exchange by teaching 
the language to youth through school curriculum 
and mentoring programs with elders. 


+ preserve Chipewyan language and culture by 
developing a Cold Lake Aboriginal Museum or 
other interpretive centre, producing archive- 
quality materials, starting "culture camps" for the 
transmission of traditional skills and producing 
multimedia and Web materials for display and 
dissemination. 
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Green and gold—and royal blue all over 


Chancellor Hole can add lieutenant-governor to her duties 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


t’s not every day a Canadian hears, “The 

Prime Minister would like to speak with 
you.” But Chancellor Lois Hole said she 
had no idea what the phone call on Dec. 6 
was about. 

“T just about fell off my chair,” she 
said, when Prime Minister Jean Chrétien 
broke the news about her appointment as 
Alberta’s new lieutenant-governor. 

No need to worry about losing sight of 
Hole at her St. Albert greenhouse on week- 
ends. She still intends on dropping by now 
and again, even when she assumes her new 
duties, and particularly “in May when peo- 
ple need help with their gardens.” 

“I’m not gone—I just want you to 
know that.” 

And if her new role doesn’t conflict 


with her U of A position, said Hole, “I’d be 
thrilled to stay.” 

While the news may have surprised 
the renowned and well-loved gardening 
expert, author, community and education 
advocate, it certainly didn’t throw off 
Board of Governors Chair Eric Newell. 
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The University of Alberta maintains a database of 
all alumni. This database is used to send you news 
about the U of A, including Folio and New Trail, 
invitations to special events and requests for 
support. On Sept. 1, 1999, post-secondary 
institutions were required to comply with the 
Freedom of Information and Protection of Privacy 
legislation of the province of Alberta. In 
accordance with this legislation, please respond 
to one of the following options: 


(3 Please keep my name, or 
(3 Remove my name from the Folio list. 


Signature 
No response means the University of Alberta 

assumes an individual wishes to remain on the 
mailing list. 


“Who else would they have picked?” 
said Newell at the U of A’s December 
press conference. 

President Rod Fraser said the university 
has enjoyed Hole’s passion for life “from 
gardening to taking up the cause of those 
most in need—with that one great hug that 
makes everyone feel so comfortable.” 

And there were plenty of hugs to go 
around: a bear hug for Michael Chalk, 
Students’ Union president, who presented 
Hole with a green-ribboned bouquet of 
yellow flowers, and hugs for all the stu- 
dents and staff in attendance. 

Chancellor Hole is replacing Lt.-Gov. 
Horace (Bud) Olson, who is stepping 
down from his duties for health reasons. 

“His Honour [Olson] has set a nice 
stage for me. He’s done a lot of things in 
schools and for education—and I like 
that,” said Hole. “I hope to promote edu- 
cation and talk about its importance to 
young people. I have strong connections to 
people from all walks of life.” 

Asked to pick another provincial flower, 
Hole paused and said: “I love yellow mari- 
golds, but the wild rose is hard to beat.” 

Spoken like a true diplomat. = 


Richard Siemens 


the chancellor, seen here with Michael Chalk, Students’ Union president, at the press conference. 


A meeting of solitudes 


Edmonton conference examined federalism and identity 


By Geoff McMaster 


U ntil Canada rids itself of the “legacy of 
conquest,” there is little hope for na- 
tional unity, said Dr. Ian Angus, a leading 
sociologist and constitutional theorist. The 
colonial history of our country 
has “deformed the potential for 
an inclusive and decentred 
federalism,” said the Simon 
Fraser University academic last 
month at a national conference 
held in Edmonton, called “Fed- 
eralism, Identities and Nation- 
alisms.” 

The multidisciplinary and 
bilingual conference was 
sponsored by L’ Association 
canadienne-frangaise de 
lV Alberta, Le Franco (Alberta’s 
French weekly newspaper), 
and Faculté Saint-Jean. 
According to organizer 
Dr. Claude Couture, one of the 
aims of the conference was to 
“favour better communication between the 
two linguistic solitudes.” 

In his session on citizenship and politi- 
cal representation, Angus argued federal- 
ism has failed because it hasn’t been able 
to accommodate what he called “particu- 
larities,” or forms of identity not shared by 
the majority. For all of the government's 
promotion of multiculturalism in recent 
years, federalism has been largely driven 


Web 


By Randy Pavelich 


CJSR Radio 
http://www.cjsr.com 

Fully “funkified” and loaded with 
links, features and highlights—this is the 
new CJSR site. The site is significantly 
more interactive with the addition of 
Quicktime audio streaming, listener feed- 
back pages and other tools. It’s a bold, 
bright look with effective navigation and a 
pile of great content. 


Angus: specific claims to 
identity must be regarded 
as a universal right and not 
as a force responsible for 
social fragmentation in 
Canada. 


by a politic that homogenizes differences 
and regards new forms of identity as a 
threat to centralized power, he said. One 
dominant assumption in contemporary 
Canadian politics is national 
identity must “subsume and 
even suppress other social 
identifications. 

“Tt is the lack of an in- 
clusive public context that 
drives particularities to- 
wards isolation,” he said. 
“They have not been invited 
in...In other words, isola- 
tion and devolution are 
consequences of the failure 
of federalism. 

“We need politics that 
focus on moments of diver- 
sion and inclusion,” he said, 
suggesting a “key symbolic 
affirmation of post-colonial 
federalism would be to re- 
move any reference to the monarchy.” 

Arguing every person is the “intersec- 
tion” of any number of social identities 
brought about by varying circumstances, 
Angus said specific claims to identity must 
be regarded as a universal right and not as 
a force responsible for social fragmentation. 

“If I want my Ukrainian identity recog- 
nized, for example, I must recognize and 
validate the fact not all Canadians are 


Geoff McMaster 


President Rod Fraser 
http://www.ualberta.ca/president/ 

A quick look at the Web pages of 
Canadian institutional leaders reveals a 
ho-hum appeal. Dr. Rod Fraser’s new 
Web page gets far away from that descrip- 
tion with a bright site that utilizes photos, 
Flash animations, rollovers and easy 
navigation. 
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Ukrainians. Also Canadian-Ukrainians are 
not just Ukrainians but have other relevant 
identities, and thus share a mixed history 
with other Canadians.” 

He also argued the relationship be- 
tween Euro-Canadians and First Nations 
Peoples has been one of “tutelage,” which 
must be deliberately and forcefully aban- 
doned if a renewed process of inclusion is 
to be genuine. 

Angus was one of dozens of speakers 
at the conference, which included 
francophone and anglophone writers and 
academics from across the country, such as 
Quebec scholars Daniel Jacques, Stéphane 
Kelly and Gilles Bourques; and local schol- 
ars Janine Brodie, Gordon Laxer and Barry 
Cooper. Some of the topics discussed were 
the future of French Canada, the fate of 
aboriginal peoples, globalization and po- 
litical representation, and the legacies of 
confederation and the Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms. 

“In the last decade, both [English and 
French] writers produced a very rich lit- 
erature on these issues,” says Couture. 
“But at the same time there is an incredible 
ignorance of the literature, mainly the re- 
cent literature, of the one by the other.” He 
says the debates initiated here may con- 
tinue at conferences in Montreal in the 
spring and in Toronto this fall.» 


National Gallery of Art 
http://www.nga.gov/ 

Art lovers and dilettantes alike can spend 
hours perusing the vast online collection of 
the National Gallery's site. The site is cleanly 
designed, boasts fast load times and an exten- 
sive online gallery shop. = as 


E-mail your suggestions and favourite 
sites to the U of A’s Web manager: 
randy.pavelich@ualberta.ca 


Masters of the Web 


No longer ‘keepers of the book,’ Web searching and info 
managing are turning today’s librarians into ‘cybrarians’ 


By Phoebe Dey 


pf anyone to describe a librarian’s job 
and stacking books is bound to come 
up. But gone are the days of simply climb- 
ing ladders to locate classics and hushing 
people when they become too loud. To- 
day’s librarian is a teacher, computer whiz 
and customer service representative all 
rolled into one. They’ve been dubbed 
“cybrarians,” since mastering the Internet 
and explaining CD-ROMs are now all ina 
day’s work. 

For some of the field’s newest breed, 
conquering technology is expected. 

“As a new librarian all | ever did is 
manage information,” said Amanda 
Wakaruk, who graduated from the univer- 
sity’s School of Library and Information 
Studies last August. “You can hire a book 
shelver to manage books, but working 
with information and technology is all I 
know.” 

Wakaruk, who will shortly be leaving 
her position as a corporate reference librar- 
ian at Alberta Justice to take on a position 
with a college in Virginia, sees the changes 
as a good opportunity. 

“It’s a really exciting time right now 
and if someone is committed to life-long 
learning, as I am, it’s just an extension of 
that,” she said. 

While many agree their role may be 
shifting, not all agree on the nomenclature 
that tags along with it. Being called a 
cybrarian isn’t acceptable to Dr. Alvin 
Schrader, director of the School of Library 
and Information Studies. 

“Just because doctors use a lot of tech- 
nology doesn’t mean they become 
cyberphysicians,” he said. “It kind of im- 
plies some division and suggests some are 
doing it and others aren’t. There wouldn't 
be any librarians that weren’t conversant 
with the Internet.” 

Classes in creating Web pages, learn- 
ing HTML (hyper-text markup language, 
used for online text) and online referenc- 
ing are becoming as necessary as courses 
on cataloguing. And since emerging librar- 
ians must learn the newest : 
technology in order to teach 
it, universities are finding it 


“Someone said the 


Librarians, such as Paula Bowering, seen here with U of A staffer Jennifer Windsor, have slipped into their all-encompassing ‘cyber’ role with ease. 


more than one million hits. “Someone said 
the Internet is a library organized by a 
bunch of drunk librarians. But even if li- 
brarians were drunk, they would have 
done a better job.” 

The perception that finding informa- 
tion faster, and that everything is available 

on the Internet, are 


So suggestions the librarian could be- 
come obsolete are false, said Adams. 

“If you look at old annual reports, peo- 
ple were terrified in the 1970s that TV was 
going to take away from the library,” she 
said, adding learning to use the microfiche 
or card catalogue may have been more 

daunting to some than 


two myths Karen 
Adams is trying to 


challenging to fund the latest 
and best products available. 


Internet is a library 


debunk. Adams, 
director of the 


“It’s a really exciting time 


right now and if someone 


the Internet. “I think it’s 
true we've always added 
technology but we still 
find value in stone tablets 


But when all the resources 
are spent in computer hard- 


organized by a bunch of 


university’s Li- 
brary Services and 


is committed to life-long 


and haven't tap danced 
on those or burned them. 


ware and software, a key 
component is often forgot- 


drunk librarians. But even 


Information Re- 
sources, will often 
watch students 


ten, said Schrader. 


learning, as | am, it’s just 


Computers are only as 
good as the instructions 
people give them.” 


“It’s frustrating our role _ if librarians were drunk, spend half an hour an extension of that.” Dr. Diane Oberg, 
isn’t better recognized in the looking up some- acting chair in the De- 
academic environment. We they would have done a thing online when —Amanda Wakaruk partment of Elementary 
are the connection between —_—_—————_ _ the book with the Education, agrees. She 
people and information,” he _ better job.” desired reference says replacing librarians 


said. “Resources go into 
technology, but who is help- _ 
ing people connect to that 
stuff? It’s an ongoing strug- 
gle we’re used to.” 

Although searching through 
cyberspace can be much faster than other 
methods, the unorganized World Wide 
Web can be cumbersome to use, said 
Schrader. 

“The Internet is the greatest living ex- 
periment for what happens when librar- 
ians aren’t involved in how to make infor- 
mation accessible,” he said, citing how a 
search for a subject can often result in 


—Dr. Alvin Schrader, 
School of Library and 
Information Studies 


material is sitting right be- 
side the computer. 

“All you have to do is 
open it and the answer is 
right there,” she said, adding 
Internet users must be cautious of what 
they find, since there are no built-in cred- 
ibility measures, as there often are in pub- 
lishing companies. 

Librarians as teachers are now helping 
people navigate through a “new version of 
the shelves,” said Adams. “We're not as 
strongly tied to the printed published 
word but we're still helping people find 
information.” 


with multimedia, as some cash-strapped 
school boards are apt to do, is a mistake. 
“The emphasis in schools today is on 
technology and getting a lot of technol- 
ogy quickly has put a lot of financial 
pressures in many areas,” she said. “The 
teacher-librarian staffing appears to be 
one area that suffered, but because of 
decentralized decision-making in this 
process, we don’t have an actual sense of 
its effect. If things continue as they are, 
there will be a very small number of 
‘have-schools’ and a very large number 
of ‘have-not-schools’ and that doesn’t 
bode well for our economy because we'll 
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be missing a very important invest- 
ment.” 

Oberg researched how teachers are 
using the Internet and found even the most 
sophisticated of searchers still need help. 

“Those are very different skills teach- 
ers build using authoritative or selective 
material,” said Oberg. “The publishing 
industry is a check and balance in itself 
and a way of weeding out horrible, 
imbalanced stuff. Where are teachers go- 
ing to find time for these sophisticated 
skills if they don’t have the support from 
librarians?” 

For Antonia Gisler, a second-year stu- 
dent of the School of Library and Informa- 
tion Studies, supporting others is the main 
reason she entered the field. 

“It’s a helping profession and that’s 
why I was drawn to it,” she said. “There’s 
so much information, people don’t even 
know where to start.” 

Graduating with a background in com- 
puters will open doors for Gisler, whether 
she chooses to work in a corporate, public 
or academic setting. But the library’s 
boundaries don’t stop there. Gisler knows 
of people working in libraries for the oil 
and gas sectors, which might store statis- 
tics, geology reports or engineering infor- 
mation. 

“We're no longer just the keeper of the 
book, but it’s still such an interesting pro- 
fession,” she said. “We will never become 
obsolete. We're just changing roles.” = 


Tina Chang 


Another reason to live and work in Edmonton 


U of A faculty and staff can be ‘ambassadors for our community’ 


By Dr. Rod Fraser 


Gos news always excites me. But I 
really get excited when that good news 
is composed of the people and places 
about which I care deeply and am commit- 
ted to promoting. 


A couple of weeks ago, I was looking 
for some stimulating reading material at 
an airport bookstore when my eyes landed 
on the Places Rated Almanac: Special Millen- 
nium Edition (Macmillan General Refer- 


| Cost of Transport- Health | 

_ Rank = Metro Area Living ation Jobs Education Climate Crime Arts Care Recreation | 

| 1 Toronto 9 1 1 7 6 2 1 6 1 

| 2 Vancouver 10 7 2 2 2 10 3 1 2 | 

| 3. Edmonton 1 376 8 5 6. 6 5 3 
4 Calgary 3 4 3 9 4 4 4 9 6 | 
5 Montreal 7 2 5 3 9 5 2 4 4 
6  Ottawa-Hull 6 5 (4 5 7 3 7 7 7 | 
7 Halifax 4 6 9 1 3 8 10 3 5 | 
8 Winnipeg 2 9 7 a 8 9 5 8 8 
9 Quebec City 5 10 8 6 10 1 8 2 10 

| 10 Victoria 8 8 10 10 1 7 9 10 9 


Source: Places Rated Almanac (Special Millennium Edition). 
The mean index and component indexes are created from data for 354 North American metropolitan areas. 


ence). At 684 pages, it is an enormous 
tome that comprehensively ranks 354 
North American cities based on cost of 
living, transportation, jobs, education, 
climate, crime, the arts, health care and 
recreation. 

At 37" overall, our City of Champions 
comes within a hair’s breadth of the Top 
10 per cent in North America. In addition, 
we put in a strong showing against other 
Canadian cities, including Calgary (62), 
Montreal (70") and Ottawa-Hull (88"). 
Only Toronto (7") and Vancouver (18) 
ranked higher. 

Why is this significant? As one of 
Canada’s finest universities, we should not 
forget we are located in one of Canada’s 
finest communities—and are making great 
strides towards being among that handful 
of the world’s best. In our student and 
faculty recruitment initiatives, we need to 
get the message out that Edmonton is one 
of the best places to live, in a country the 


Alberta Learning‘ life-long learner 


Deputy minister a U of A student for more than 30 years 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


o say the deputy minister of Alberta 
Learning enjoys taking courses would 
be a gross understatement. 

Like the battery-operated rabbit in TV 
commercials, Maria David-Evans “keeps 
going and going”—to school. In addition 
to working full-time as a lifeguard, she 
began studying at the University of 
Alberta in 1968, and has never quit. 

“| had been taking courses for 12 or 13 
years and hadn’t graduated yet,” said a 
smiling David-Evans in her 
Jasper Avenue office. This was 


question that propels her from one U of A 
course to the next. 

“The benefits one receives from uni- 
versity are unparalleled. You’re continu- 
ally confronted with bright young minds— 
and it keeps me young. It always gave me 
a different window to look through. And it 
prevented me from becoming too myopic 
in my work.” 

Myopic? A quick look at her biography 
on the Web proves there’s no chance 
David-Evans could ever be- 
come that. By the early 1980s, 


in parallel to her full-time 
commitments working in a 
variety of departments and 
managerial levels for the City 
of Edmonton. The decade- 
long span of obtaining a 
degree was certainly not for 
lack of trying. 

David-Evans simply loves 
to study—really. 

Her U of A career started 


“The benefits one 
receives from university 
are unparalleled. You're 
continually confronted 
with bright young 


minds—and it 


she was just shy of two de- 
grees in either recreation ad- 
ministration or science. After 
picking up a few more 
courses, she opted for a B.Sc. 
in biology with a minor in 
math. She promptly registered 
for graduate studies but 
switched to the MBA program 
part-time, completing it in less 
than five years. 


in honours genetics but also 
included courses in classics, 
English and recreation admin- 
istration, mathematics and 
economics. 

“I believed a university 
education ought to be comprehensive and 
holistic,” she said. Holistic is how she envi- 
sions education in the province, with Alberta 
Learning providing the forum for an inclu- 
sive system spanning from kindergarten 
through to post-secondary. Words like 
“shared opportunities,” “common 
synergies,” and “providing better service” 
pepper her conversation. These are what 
motivate her on a professional level. Ona 
personal level, her motivation is more in- 
nate. 

“I’m a very curious person.” In fact, 
her nickname when she was a little girl 
was Hungarian for “Little Why,” because 
it was her favourite question. And it’s this 


Learning 


keeps me young.” 


—Deputy Minister Maria 
David-Evans, Alberta 


“At that point in my ca- 
reer, | had moved from the 
recreation realm to working 
for the community and family 
services department for the 
city. Since I wasn’t a social 
worker, I found a real dearth of wonderful 
aspects of human behaviour and analysis,” 
said David-Evans. It was only logical then 
to take sociology and criminology courses 
to get a better understanding of different 
research methodologies “to assess and 
interpret them for public policy.” She com- 
pleted a master’s in sociology and is now 
working on her PhD in criminology. 

In the meantime, David-Evans wanted 
to add just a few more initials after her 
name by working toward her RSW (regis- 
tered social worker) designation—not by 
the usual route of course work, but by chal- 
lenging the exams (writing exams after 
independent study) in the summer months. 


President Rod Fraser 


United Nations continues to rank at the 
very top in the world. It is a message that 
encourages businesses to stay in our city, 
and a message that encourages others to 
come and be a part of our good thing. 

The University of Alberta’s commit- 
ment to outstanding community service 
means we ought to be ambassadors for our 
community. We are a great university ina 
great city and need not make apologies for 
our snow and chilly winters. We have so 
many positive things of which we can be 
tremendously proud, including those big, 
beautiful, blue Alberta sky days. 

Others are saying good things about 
us; it is time our campus community 
joined the chorus. # 


David-Evans: the “whys” keep popping up in her head, propelling her from one U of A course to the next. 


“T saw information in the core subject 
areas that would be invaluable for me. Plus 
I missed studying in the summer.” 

Big grin, new thought. 

She quickly pointed out: “I don’t regret 
my MBA at all. It’s still a valuable degree 
and it gave me the technical pillars for 
administration. But I still wanted to look at 
other areas I was coming across in my pro- 
fessional life, such as young offenders.” 

Female young offenders are the subject 
of her dissertation. Most of the research in 
this area, explained David-Evans, has been 
done by male academics on male young 
offenders. She wonders what the gender 
difference might be, on both the researcher 
and subject side. While she has completed 
gathering her data, the actual thesis writ- 
ing is on the back-burner (and she'd like 
her supervisor Dr. Graham Lowe to know 
she is still registered). 

In an almost apologetic tone, David- 
Evans explained she’s been a little busy 
lately. Her previous position with the pro- 
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vincial government—deputy minister of 
Alberta Family and Social Services—saw 
the implementation of the Child and Fam- 
ily Services Authorities to regional and 
local decision-making boards. And now as 
the first deputy minister for the newly re- 
vamped Alberta Learning, she has also 
overseen major restructuring involving the 
merging of the education and post-second- 
ary education departments. 

“It’s been a huge task to keep things 
going and to introduce new ministerial 
initiatives. It’s gobbled up my time.” 

With these courses behind her, and more 
in front of her, David-Evans is clear about the 
impact life-long learning has had on her. 

“Unparalleled personal development. I 
know who |am...] believe I have something 
to contribute to this community and I’m 
valued as a member of the community.” 

And as long as the “whys” keep pop- 
ping up in her head, David-Evans will no 
doubt continue to be a valued member of 
the U of A community. = 


ion 


guest ) column 
New year, new government, new Northern Ireland 


By Gabrielle Slowey, PhD student, Department of Political Science 


s most people return from having 

celebrated the holidays, the people of 

Northern Ireland had a special reason 
to celebrate: self-government. After three 
decades of sectarian violence between Irish 
and British forces (more commonly known 
as the Catholic and Protestant conflict), 
home rule was delivered to 


nounced its northern claim, and as Eng- 
land prepared to devolve power to the 
government of Northern Ireland, a new 
identity emerged: Northern Irelander. The 
distrust, danger and violence that once 
dominated Northern Ireland have been 
replaced by a new sense of self. A new 
future has finally arrived as 
nationalists and unionists 


this region. 


Northern Ireland is a With a high rate of work together. 
special place, and this event : So what happened? What 
also made it a special holiday unemployment inthe has changed to precipitate 
for my family. My father is peace? Here are a few of my 
from Northern Ireland. Born north and economic observations. 
and raised in the small town ; a 
of Roslea, in County Ferman- __instability(who wants A NEW GENERATION 


agh, he left Northern Ireland 
in 1969 just as the “Troubles” 


to set up a shop if it will 


As children in the north 
have grown up within the 


began with the intention of 
only being away for a period 


be bombed?), leaders 


parameters of war, a new 
sense of what it means to be 


of two years. But, after those 
two years, in light of the 


realize the future and 


from Northern Ireland has 
emerged. Children have 


deteriorating conditions and 
increasing violence of the 


prosperity of Ulster lie 


shared the experiences of war 
and so it has become obvious 


north, he and my mother 

(a Catholic from the south of 
Ireland) made the painful but 
prudent decision to stay and raise a family 
in Canada. 

Asa child, my father guided me in the 
history of Ireland and the north. I learned 
about the story of the Battle of the Boyne, 
when in 1690, the Protestant leader 
William III defeated the Catholic King 
James Stuart II. This was a significant 
event and dark moment for the Irish as it 
marked the end of life, as they knew it. 
Shortly after, the British imposed the penal 
laws, which stripped the Irish of their lan- 
guage, land and political rights. This soon 
led to the Act of Union in 1800, and Eng- 
land governed Ireland. I recall my father 
telling me it was important I understand 
how the British operated, how they had 
systematically oppressed the Irish people, 
first through military defeat, then through 
political and economic domination and 
finally, through partition. Knowing my 
history was a matter of knowing my 
identity as an Irish Catholic in Northern 
Ireland. 

Typically, one was considered either 
nationalist (Irish) or unionist (British). 
Now, with the peace accord, both sides are 
coming together to forge a new identity. 
As the republic of Ireland officially re- 


in peace. 


they have more in common in 

light of these experiences than 

they have differences. Conflict 
due to ancient battles, and marches due to 
historic victories, all seem less significant 
than the memories of lost friends and fam- 
ily. Fears for perpetual or never-ending 
conflict subsume hatreds of the past. Thus, 
they have more to gain by ending the 
“Troubles” than they have in perpetuating 
them. The leaders of the new government 
represent the vision of a new generation. 
They realize the time has come to share a 
vision of the future. As Northern 
Irelanders, not just Catholics or Protes- 
tants, they can build a state upon which 
everyone might agree. For the first time, 
Protestants and Catholics will sit down 
together to design the government that 
will bring Ireland out of war and into 
peace. The result of the Belfast agreement 
is a government designed to share power 
equally between Catholics and Protestants. 
Thus, most significantly, the new govern- 
ment promises to bring the different fac- 
tions of the North together to work in con- 
cert. 


NEOLIBERALISM 

With the decline of the welfare state 
came the advent of neoliberalism, which 
advocates minimalist government and 


At your service with a smile 


Temporary Staff Services has provided help for 20 years 


By Roger Armstrong 


Slowey: a new Northern Ireland identity has emerged. 


unfettered markets. In this era, England 
has begun to restructure its relationship 
with Scotland and Wales and promote 
their self-determination. For England, it 
has meant the reorganization of the uni- 
tary state through the devolution of pow- 
ers. Northern Ireland has fought for home 
rule since the late 1800s. Hence, this new 
approach to authority provides the leaders 
of Northern Ireland the chance to come 
together and restore local governance. It 
promises to grant them more control to 
effect the change they feel is needed. Thus, 
this climate has set out the conditions 
through which home rule could be 
achieved. 


ECONOMICS 

The establishment of the European 
Union brought economic change. For the 
republic of Ireland, it has meant prosper- 
ity and development. With a high rate of 
unemployment in the north and economic 
instability (who wants to set up a shop if it 
will be bombed?), leaders realize the 
future and prosperity of Ulster lie in 
peace. Investment, many believe, will only 
come to a stable nation. Hence, the time 
has come to work together, to put the 


guns down, to end the violence and to 
embrace the economic prosperity awaiting 
them. A provision in the Belfast agreement 
aimed at eliminating unfair hiring pro- 
cesses is intended to facilitate this success. 
Thus, as the new government begins to 
govern the people of Northern Ireland, it 
also seeks to eliminate degrees of poverty 
and increase the wealth of this region. 

In a recent conversation with my 
father, we discussed what all of these 
changes mean. Change is a wonderful 
thing, he concluded. It is to be embraced, 
not feared. He now reminds me it is easier 
to love than it is to hate. He thinks about 
how things will change, and how his 
siblings, nieces and nephews will experi- 
ence a different Northern Ireland. As a 
parent of five children who live all across 
the country and across the Atlantic, he 
has learned to embrace this. | must agree 
with him. 

And so with a new millenium dawns a 
new horizon in the history of Northern 
Ireland. = 


Gabrielle Slowey is a third-year PhD stu- 
dent in political science focusing on aboriginal 
self-government. 


H ave you ever wondered about that 
temp who comes to your office and 
seamlessly fills in for various positions? 
Who are these people? Where do they 
come from? 

Take the bright and bubbly Kathleen 
Berto. She’s currently the U of A’s longest 
serving temporary staff person. Berto has 
been with Temporary Staff Services (TSS) 
for more than 14 years and she still loves 
it. It gives her the flexibility she wants in 
her life. 

“You can take time off whenever you 
want,” says Berto. “It gives me the flex- 
ibility of being able to work for different 
departments, meet different people and 
pick up more skills.” 


She relishes her two months off every 
summer to spend time with her daughter, 
Sara. She also grows a huge vegetable, 
herb and flower garden that is the envy of 
her neighbourhood. 

When Berto had her daughter, she 
chose to stay home, but also wanted to 
keep up her temp work. She was able to 
start a new program where temps could 
work at home while they were raising 
their children. 

Berto’s colleague Ramona Mapes also 
chose to stay at home to raise her chil- 
dren. She loves the variety and flexibility 
of temp work and is currently working 
two days a week for Campus Recreation. 
She has been a temp since 1988 and keeps 


a record of all her different assignments. She 
has worked in 30 different offices. Some no 
longer exist. During her time as a temp, 
Mapes has learned a few tricks of the trade. 

“You're always guaranteed work in 
January when people get the flu,” she 
says. Stepping into a front-line position 
as temps often do, is “a little nerve rack- 
ing but you get good at it,” says Mapes. 

“T brag about having a two-day work 
week and five-day weekend but none of 
my friends like that. They have a five-day 
work week,” says Mapes. = 


TSS had their 20th Annual Appreciation 
Luncheon, to thank staff who step into roles 
with little prep time but willingness to help. 
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Long-time temporary staffers, Kathleen Berto and 
Ramona Mapes, at the recent 20" Annual Appreciation 
Luncheon. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA FACULTY RENEWAL 


New faces, new talent for the new century 


Meet the scholars who joined our ranks during 1999 


Stories by Judy Goldsand 


he University of Alberta faculty renewal 

initiative started a hiring boom which 
has now completed its fourth year. During 
1999, 120 new faculty members were hired 
as full-time, continuing, academic staff 
members under the Faculty Agreement. 
Many others were appointed during the 
same period under a variety of employ- 
ment arrangements. 

This brings the total number of new 
faculty members hired during the past 
four years under these criteria to approxi- 
mately 420—on target for the projected 
hiring of 500 new faculty members during 
the five-year renewal initiative. These 
newcomers are the scholars who will play 
a vital role in shaping our university’s 
future as we enter the next century. 

The following list indicates the name, 
department and main research/teaching 
interest of faculty members who joined our 
ranks during 1999. On behalf of everyone 
on campus, we extend our warmest wel- 
come to our new colleagues and wish 
them rewarding careers at the University 
of Alberta. a 


AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY AND HOME ECONOMICS 
Agricultural, Food and Nutritional Science 
Rhonda Bell 


The role of nutrition in the development of diabetes and its 
complications 


Stephen Moore 
Beef genomics: identifying genes that affect quantity and 
quality related to beef production 


HUMAN ECOLOGY 


Deanna Williamson 
Relationships between policy and the health of individuals, 
families and communities in poverty 


Renewable Resources 

Glen Armstrong 

Computerized decision aids for forest-management 
planning 


Rural Economy 

Peter Boxall 

Environmental and resource economics; human dimensions 
of fisheries and wildlife management 


Debra Davidson 
Globalization, environmental policy and the state, and First 
Nations issues 


Jim Unterschultz 

Agricultural business finance; marketing with applications 
to risk management; capital budgeting using real options; 
international marketing 


ARTS 


Art and Design 
Allan Antliff 
20th century art history with a focus on art and politics 


Joan Greer 

Art history focusing on Europe from the 18' century to the 
present; the relationship between artistic and religious 
discourses; social role of the artist 


Robert Lederer 

Ergonomic design; designing hybrid training exercise 
equipment for spinal cord injured persons 

Anne Whitelaw 

20 century Canadian visual culture; Canadian cultural 
policy issues 

Comparative Literature, Religion, Film & Media Studies 
Mark Betz (Film and Media Studies) 


European art cinema of the 1960s; contemporary media; 
cultural studies 


Willi Braun (Religious Studies) 
Early Christian literature and history; social formation and 
literary production of early Christianities 


Jerry Varsava (Comparative Literature), department chair 
Postmodern fiction and contemporary critical theory 


Drama 

Piet Defraeye 

Drama theory; directing; gender studies; interdisciplinary 
approaches of performance 


Jan Selman, department chair 
Exploration of theatrical forms for social action; 
participatory theatre; development of new plays 


East Asian Studies 
Colin Hawes 
Chinese language, literature and culture 


Shuyu Kong 

Modern Chinese language, literature and culture; Chinese 
women writers; contemporary Chinese fiction and film; 
Chinese diaspora literature 


Economics 

James Smythe 

Health economics; the diffusion of medical innovations; 
workplace health 


English 

Elizabeth (Betsy) Sargent 

Theory and practice of writing with a focus on writing as a 
mode of learning; writing across-the-curriculum; writing 
pedagogy 

Peter Sinnema 

Victorian literature and cultural history 


History & Classics 

Franz Szabo, director, Canadian Centre for Austrian and 
Central European Studies 

Austrian Hapsburg history 


Modern Languages & Cultural Studies 

Christine McWebb 

French and German medieval and early modern literature 
and cultural practices 


Alla Nedashkivska 
Ukrainian and Russian languages; Slavic linguistics; 
multimedia applications to second-language acquisition 


Felipe Pieras 

Spanish language and linguistics; language contact and 
sociolinguistics 

Music 

Michael Frishkopf 

Music of the Middle East and Africa; ritual performance; 
music perception and cognition; improvisation 
Philosophy 

Cressida Heyes 


Feminist social and political philosophy, with a special 
interest in Ludwig Wittgenstein 


BUSINESS 


Finance & Management Science 

Rajesh Chakrabarti 

Information flows in financial markets and international 
finance 


Douglas Cumming (joint appointment with Marketing, 
Business Economics and Law) 

Venture capital; financial institutions; law and economics; 
industrial organization 

Jennifer Cliff 

Entrepreneurship; creation and legitimation of novel 
organizational practices; gender-related issues 


EDUCATION 


Educational Policy Studies 

Tara Fenwick 

Adult learning; workplace learning; leadership; qualitative 
research 


Andre Grace 

History of adult education; pedagogical research linking 
education and cultural studies 

Educational Psychology 

Michael Carbonaro 

Learning and cognition; connectionist computational 
modeling; instructional technology 

Elementary Education 

Michael Emme 

Visuality in the academy; children and self-representation; 
three-dimensional thinking 

Joe Wu 

Second-language acquisition; bilingual education; language 
and thinking, culture and multiculturalism 

Secondary Education 

George Richardson 

Social studies education with an emphasis on national 
identity construction; citizenship education; multicultural 
education; international education 


ENGINEERING 


Chemical & Materials Engineering 

Weixing Chen 

Cracking of pipeline steels; microstructure-property 
relationship of high temperature materials 


Civil & Environmental Engineering 

Mark Loewen 

Environmental fluid mechanics, air-sea interactions and 
water-quality modeling 

Marcel Polikar 

Underground recovery of heavy oil and bitumen from oil 
sands resources 


Electrical & Computer Engineering 

Christopher Backhouse 

Microfabrication for life science, communication and space 
applications 


Andrew Knight 

Power engineering: electric machines, drives and power 
electronics 

Xian Liu 

Broadband integrated services; digital networks; operating 
systems; software tools 


Mrinal Mandal 
Image processing and multi-media technology 


Petr Musilek 

Neural networks, fuzzy logic, evolutionary computing, 
software engineering 

Ying Tsui 

Use of lasers and laser-produced plasmas 


Chengshan Xiao 
Wireless communications and advanced signal processing 


Mechanical Engineering 
Pean-Yue Jar 
Impact resistance of fibre composites & polymers 


Donald Raboud 
Advanced materials modeling and applications 


Xiaodong Wang 
Mechanics of composite materials and smart structures 


LAW 


Timothy Caulfield, director, Health Law Institute 
Medicine and the law 


Robert Chambers 
Company, property and restitution law 


MEDICINE 
Biomedical Engineering 


Christian Beaulieu 
Applications of magnetic resonance imaging (MRI) 
techniques for the investigation of stroke 


Monica Gorassini 

Recovery of motor function following spinal cord injury 
Cell Biology 

Zhixiang Wang 

Regulation of EGF receptor endocytosis 

Family Medicine 

David Chang 

Clinical teaching 

Narpinder Hans 

Obstetrics, preventative medicine, women’s health, 
pediatrics and internal medicine 

David Ross 

Clinical teaching 

Rupinder Soin 

Clinical teaching 

Laboratory Medicine and Pathology 

Victor Tron, department chair 

Dermatopathology; skin damage from ultraviolet radiation 
Medical Genetics 

Allan Underhill 

Molecular basis of neural tube defects 

Medical Microbiology and Immunology 

Michele Barry 

Chemistry of cells 

Deborah Burshtyn 

Regulation of cytolytic lymphocyte responses through 
inhibitory receptors 

Medicine 

Lawrence Cheung 

Pulmonary medicine; critical care medicine; medical ethics 
Klaus Gutfreund 

Gastroenterology, hepatology 

Sumit Majumdar 

Internal medicine; study of prescribing patterns 
Thomas Marrie, department chair 

Epidemiology of community-acquired pneumonia 
Finlay McAlister 

Evidence-based medicine 

Alan McMahon 

Nephrology 


Donald Sin 

Pulmonary medicine 

Brian Sonnenberg 

Cardiology; echocardiography 

Eric Wong 

Pulmonary medicine; quality of life assessment; lung cancer; 
chronic obstructive pulmonary disease 
Oncology 

Gino Fallone 

Cancer therapies 

Pediatrics 

Terry Klassen, department chair 
Childhood injuries; methodology of performing meta- 
analyses 

Pharmacology 

Elena Posse De Chaves 

Lipid metabolism 

Physical Medicine 

Lalith Satkunam 

Radiology and diagnostic imaging 

Ravi Bhargava 

Pediatric radiology 

Derek Emery 

Neuroradiology 

Surgery 

Jonathan Lakey 

Surgical Medical Research Institute (SMRI) 


Sarvesh Logsetty 
Critical care of burns; reconstructive surgery 


NURSING 


Kathleen (Kate) Caelli 
Exploring interpretations of health promotion 


Nicole Letourneau 
Support interventions for new parents to promote 
parenting capacity, and children’s health and development 


Joanne Profetto-McGrath 
Critical thinking skills and dispositions 


FACULTE SAINT-JEAN 


Lise Lapierre 
French grammar; discourse analysis (structure of texts, 
communicative aspects of language) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


Gamel Abdel Shehid 
Black popular culture; queer studies; critiques of Canadiana; 
masculinity 


John Dunn 
Sport psychology, statistics, measurement and evaluation 


Lisa Kikulis 
Sport and leisure management; strategic change in public 
and non-profit sport and leisure organizations 


Brian Maraj 
Motor behaviour; perceptual-motor behaviour in individuals 
with Down's syndrome 


Ted Putnam 
Muscle physiology, exercise biochemistry and human 
anatomy; regulation of energy metabolism 


PearlAnn Reichwein 

History of leisure and sport in Canada; recreation, 
conservation, tourism and politics in Canada’s national 
parks 


Jane Vallentyne 
Children’s physical activity and games 


Paul Zehr 
Neurophysiology with emphasis on human motor control 


REHABILITATION MEDICINE 


Aleks Kostov, Dean's Office (joint appointment with 
Glenrose Rehabilitation Hospital) 

Biomedical and rehabilitation engineering; digital signal 
processing and artificial intelligence methods 
Occupational Therapy 

John Misiaszek 

Neural control of locomotion and balance 

Physical Therapy 

Mark Haykowsky 

Therapeutic exercise; aging and exercise; cardiac 
rehabilitation 

Laura May 

Rehabilitation of individuals with spinal cord injury; 
outcome measures 

Speech Pathology & Audiology 

Joanne Volden 


Communicative competence and social cognition in autism 
and mental retardation; pragmatic language development 


SCIENCE 


Biological Sciences 

Mark Boyce 

Mathematical and simulation models of ecological systems 
for use in conservation and management 


James Cahill 
Ecological consequences of root competition between 
plants 


Sean Graham 
Systematics and evolution of vascular plants 


David Hik 
Community ecology; the lethal and sub-lethal effects of 
herbivory and predation 


Katharine Magor 
Genetics of disease resistance in non-mammalian 
vertebrates 


Bradley Magor 
Evolutionary origins of immune systems 


Evelyn Merrill 
Large mammals with emphasis on foraging and nutritional 
ecology of ungulates 


Felix Sperling 
Insect systematics with interests in molecular evolution, 
population genetics, biodiversity and conservation 


Chemistry 

Charles Lucy 

Development of methods for measuring chemicals in 
mixtures 


Pierre-Nicholas Roy 
Investigation of the quantum mechanical character of 
molecular motion using computer simulations 


Computing Science 

Ryan Hayward 

Computer algorithms especially for problems that can be 
described using graph theory 


Paul Lu 

Parallel and distributed computing: the study of dividing a 
computation among several computers to solve the 
problem faster 


Mike MacGregor 
Performance of data-communication devices emphasizing 
the architecture of switches and routers 


Mario Nascimento 
Databases: multimedia databases and information retrieval 


Kenny Wong 
Understanding the structure of large software systems 


Rachid Zaiane 
Database management 


Geography 
Octavian Catuneanu 


Clastic sedimentology, sequence stratigraphy and basin 
analysis 


Theresa Garvin 

Human geography; research in environment and health 
issues; interpretations of evidence used by scientists, policy 
makers and the public 


Mathematical Sciences 

Subhash Lele 

Statistical theory and methods with applications in ecology, 
environmental sciences, public health and medicine 


Volker Runde 

Functional analysis and its applications to abstract harmonic 
analysis 

Physics 

Al Meldrum 

Optical and magnetic properties of “nano-materials” 
(discrete particles made up of as little as a few hundred 
atoms); electron microscopy and high-energy ion 
implantation techniques 


Frances Fenrich 
Space physics and the sun-Earth interaction 


Sharon Morsink 
Investigation of observable radiation signatures by 
modeling the densest stars and neutron stars 


Moritz Heimpel 
Investigation of nature of processes deep within the earth 
and their effects at the surface 


Robert Rankin 

Theoretical and large-scale computer modeling of 
magnetospheric and laboratory plasma (the former relates 
to the Aurora Borealis and effects of space weather; the 
latter includes utilization of plasma for industrial materials 
processing) 


Psychology 

Terry Caelli 

Human and computer vision; machine learning as applied to 
image interpretation; prototyping human perception-action 
performance 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA INTERNATIONAL 
Brian Stevenson, director 


Beefing up research in beef genomics 


Department of Agricultural, Food and Nutritional Science 


Looking for Canadian identity in art 


Department of Art and Design 


Mapping quality of life 


Department of Earth and Atmospheric Sciences 


She uses the issue of ozone 
depletion and skin cancer as an 
example. The experts say there 
is no scientific evidence of a 
link between ozone depletion 
and skin cancer, because skin 
cancer has a 30-year latency 
period. But Canadians tend to 
see the two as tightly linked, 
while people in Australia or 
Britain do not. The difference is 
partly due to timing. Canadian 
concerns about health were 
rising at the same time as envi- 
ronmental awareness was in- 
creasing. 

Garvin is setting up a 
project to look at four Alberta 
communities that have had 
some experience with sour gas, 
and will examine the roles of 
policy makers, the experts and 
the public. She says some of the 
problems seen in terms of links 
between health and the envi- 
ronment are due to different 
kinds of understandings among the people involved in 
the process. These groups often “talk past” one another. 
Historically, the views of the people have been seen as 
less valid than those of the “experts.” By researching 
four communities, Garvin is hoping to shed light on un- 
derstanding how different experiences influence the way 
the public thinks and acts. = 


44 ussie” Stephen Moore is set to enjoy his first snowy winter. 

Moore was recruited by the Department of Agricultural, 
Food and Nutritional Science to hold the first Chair in Beef 
Genomics, supported by the Canada Alberta Beef Industry 
Development Fund. 

“Beef genomics,” says Moore, “is a field that has devel- 
oped during the past decade along with human genome re- 
search. Genomic approaches are being used to identify the 
genes that underlie quality traits in beef, such as growth 
rates, marbling or fat distribution, and production traits such 
as yield. Comparative studies are also being done—looking at 
what makes humans human and cattle cattle.” 

Moore comes from a position he held for 11 years as the 
principal research scientist for the Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organization’s (CSIRO) division of 
tropical agriculture at the University of Queensland. His re- 
search there involved gene mapping in relation to both ma- 
rine shrimp and beef cattle. Previously, he spent two years at 
Cambridge as part of an embryogenesis research group, after 
receiving his PhD from the University of New South Wales, 
Australia. 

Establishment of a group here in such a new field will 
have its challenges, says Moore. “So far, there’s just me. I 
hope in the new year it will be me and a technician. But ge- 
nomic researchers are scarce; demand outstrips supply. We 
have to attract the right sorts of people and there aren’t huge 
numbers around. In Canada, the other places doing research 
in beef genomics are Guelph and Saskatoon.” 

Beef genomics is off to a good start, says Moore. The chair 
is funded with $1 million over three years, and there is sub- 
stantial additional funding. Moore expects to work closely 
with Agricom Canada, linking University of Alberta research 
with the beef industry. The challenge is to develop reliable 


uality of life is one of the main 
Q reasons Theresa Garvin and her 
family chose to come from 
McMaster University in Hamilton, 
Ont., to Edmonton. 

“We're not big city people,” she 
says. “One of the things we’re very 
happy about in Edmonton is that 
we can easily travel to the sym- 
phony or the theatre when we want 
to. We don’t have to give those 
things up, but neither do we have 
to live in a busy, polluted city.” 

With undergraduate and 
graduate degrees in human geogra- 
phy, Garvin is especially interested 
in community structure and ways 
communities make decisions. She is 
a volunteer with Edmonton’s 
Southwest Community Health 
Council and says it has been a won- 
derful introduction to her commu- 
nity and some of the issues with 
which it must deal. 

Human geographers look at 
why there are certain sets of beliefs 
and ways of acting as a function of where one lives, ex- 
plains Garvin. Culture, history and timing all affect how 
decisions are made. 

“I’m interested in trying to understand how members 
of the public make sense of scientific evidence. How is it 
that we take an international body of scientific evidence 
and turn it into very different policies in different places?” 


4) ee see Lexuses, really old pickup trucks and lots 
of Volkswagen vans in Anne Whitelaw’s 
neighborhood of Riverdale. “It’s a really neat mix of 
inhabitants,” she says. And finding a wonderful 
house near the river has made her transition from 
Montreal to our prairie city much easier. 

Last July, Whitelaw came to the University of Al- 
berta from Concordia University where she received 
her PhD in communications. She chose to expand the 
art history focus of her undergraduate and master’s 
degrees with a broader approach in cultural studies. 

Besides her teaching responsibilities and adminis- 
trative duties as co-ordinator of art history, Whitelaw 
is completing a book on Canada’s National Gallery 
and its exhibition practices between 1980 and 1995. 
She is looking at ways the gallery articulates our na- 
tional identity, and how presentation of the works 
addresses issues such as regional identity, gender and 
race. 

“The Group of Seven is almost literally the pivotal 
point of the Canadian collection,” she says. “From the 
very particular landscapes of the Canadian Shield, 
which are seen as representing Canada, you literally F 
turn the corner and move on to see a greater interna- re é 
tional influence on later Canadian artists.” 

She is looking forward to her next project, which 
will be a book on the writings of cultural histories in 
Canada during the ’60s and ‘70s. It’s an interesting 
period in Canadian history, says Whitelaw, because 
Canada’s centennial and Expo ’67 in particular, 
brought the country international attention. There was 
a sense of Canada “coming of age” and being put on 
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Moore: embracing his first Canadian winter. 


predictors of beef quality so consumers can be assured beef 
will be tender and tasty all the time. 

Moore has found the transition to Edmonton easy, despite 
a few difficulties with opening bank accounts and obtaining 
car insurance. People in the department have been especially 
helpful, says Moore, and Canadians seem similar to Austral- 
ians—informal and friendly. 

His family is eagerly awaiting the arrival of their furniture, 
and he especially wants his car—a 1986 Morgan that he 
bought while in England. Moore and the car have been in- 
volved in car racing for many years, so it is with some embar- 
rassment that he mentions he failed his first driving test in 
Canada in October. He’s since passed the test, so if you see a 
blue Morgan driving around campus, wave and say hello to 
Steve Moore. = 


Whitelaw with buddy Max: A love for researching national identity through 
Canadian art, music and film, whether in Montreal or Edmonton. 


the map internationally.as a producer of culture, she says. 
Whitelaw intends to look at Canadian art, music and film 
and ways that cultural criteria are determined. = 
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Tina Chang 


Check your benefit plan for coverage. 
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Massage Therapy 


Pain relief 
through 


alternatives; 
heat, massage, 
chirogymnastics 
and interferential 
electro-therapy. 


Maria Krieg 
11610-75 Avenue 
Edmonton, AB 
T (403) 436-8059 


#118186 


“We value your eyes, and well prove it 


COLD SORE 


Do You Suffer?? 


European Volunteers over the age 
of 18 and in good general 
health are required for 
clinical drug trials. 


For information contact: 


Sharon Meleshko 


492-0577 


A | Province boosts arts and 


By Geoff McMaster 


nursing programs 


he U of A has received $1,560,000 from 
Alberta Learning’s Access Fund for 
technology-related program expansion. 

Two new master’s programs—one in 
humanities computing (Faculty of Arts) 
and one in communications technology 
(Faculty of Extension)—will receive 
$243,000 to create 15 student spaces for 
each. The Faculty of Nursing will receive 
$226,800 to fund 36 bachelor students 
training at Grande Prairie Regional Col- 
lege and Keyano College. 

The three faculties will also receive 
one-time start up grants totaling 
$1,090,200. Operating funds for the mas- 
ter’s programs will increase to $550,000 
per year by 2004 as enrolment is expected 
to rise to 68 students. 

“It’s good news, especially for these 
particular programs,” says Associate Dean 
(Academic) Bruce Dancik. “We are still 
concerned there are some growth areas 
like business that could use extra funding 


will happen there.” The new spaces to 
open up are in addition to 580 new spaces 
in engineering and computer science an- 
nounced last year. 

The money is part of a $25.9 million 
package announced by the provincial gov- 
ernment to expand post-secondary pro- 
grams in nursing, health technologies and 
information and communications technol- 
ogy (ICT). About $17.5 million is ear- 
marked for constructing or renovating 
facilities and $8.4 million will be devoted 
to operating grants. 

The funding will be shared by 21 
institutions and will create some 1,213 
additional student spaces. According to 
Innovation and Science Minister Dr. 
Lorne Taylor, the grants will help the 
government double the number of ICT 
graduates in the province over the next 
two years. 

“These grants represent a substantial 
investment in helping the province and 


by offering the very best in optical care 
at everyday low prices.” 


because of student demand, but we’re individual Albertans stay competitive and 
hoping within the next year something prosper in the new century,” says Taylor. = 


\ i Conveniently located in College Plaza 
433-5500 8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 


Get advance notice of Folio 
stories on the Web... 

An e-mail message will be 
sent to you on the publication 
date, before the paper edition 
is distributed. Subscribe at: 
www.ualberta.ca/folio/ 


Colette M. Lehodey 
Registered Acupuncturist and Physical Therapist 


Cert. M.Ac., CAFCI, R.Ac., B.Sc.P.T., MCPA 

The Five Elements Health Centre in McKernan 
11208 - 76 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta T6G 0K1 

Tel: (780) 435-9933 

Fax: (780) 430-9229 

BY APPOINTMENT 

¢ Medical Acupuncture ¢ Traditional Chinese Medicine 
¢ Qi Gong ¢ Physical Therapy 

For Your Complementary Health Care Needs 


Plug in and read up! 


Now Renting! 
Wei ie : “ 2 Show Suite 


~ Open! 
° 2 BEDROOM SUITES — 
¢ 2 Bathrooms 
Fireplace 


Lord Strathcona Manor 


f Dri 
on Cas ale, tewan ~L/Tive 


(Lee of mee & cs rally 7 eSElNe: | 
S Includes Vertical Blinds 
Hardwood Floors 


Forced Air Heating 
A New Year... 


A New Building... 
A New Beginning! 


Air Conditioning 
Heated Underground Parking 
Roof Top Sundeck 
Exercise Room 
Secure Access 
Car Wash Bay 
e Adult Living 35+ 
© EXCLUSIVE LIVING 5 UNITS PER FLOOR 


It's time to make your move! 


This spectacular addition to Edmonton's 


skyline is situated on the fringe of the 


SHOW SUITE HOURS: 


City’s artistic community and most 
vibrant commercial district, while offer- 


ing breathtaking, panoramic views of 


10649 Saskatchewan Dr. 
‘ I, ; Hd be vs of Distinct hl 


Edmonton’s river valley, one of the most 


highly acclaimed urban greenways in 


Canada. Each of the luxury apartments oe > | ae << Phone 
thoughtfully exemplifies personal com- 244 Z 
413-9911 or 919-536] 


ig i ‘ j 
fort and good taste. 
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Nobel laureate Soyinka 
keynote speaker at 
Africa conference 


By Geoff McMaster 


hile in solitary confinement during 

Nigeria’s civil war in the 1960s, Wole 
Soyinka wrote his diary on anything he 
could find: toilet paper, cigarette pack- 
ages, between the lines of the few books 
he had in his possession. 

Piece by piece the journal was smug- 
gled to an outside world eagerly awaiting 
word of his condition. It was eventually 
published as The Man Died: The Prison 
Notes of Wole Soyinka. Like Nelson 
Mandela, Soyinka has become a symbol of 
human courage and the relentless struggle 
for human rights in the face of oppression. 
In 1996 he became the first African to win 
the Nobel Prize for literature and was de- 
scribed in his citation as “one of the finest 
poetical playwrights that has written in 
English.” 

On Feb. 25, Soyinka will deliver a pub- 
lic lecture at the Jubilee Auditorium. He 
will join hundreds of scholars from 
around the world to discuss the future of 
his native continent at a conference enti- 
tled “Prospects for an African Renais- 
sance: Culture, Development, Reconcilia- 
tion,” organized by Edmonton’s Africa 
Society. He will also meet with Edmonton 
Mayor Bill Smith and address the Alberta 
Citizens’ Court. 

Born in Abeokuta, Nigeria in 1934, 
Soyinka was educated at University Col- 
lege in Ibadan and Leeds University, Eng- 
land. He received his PhD in 1973. He 
began his writing career with England’s 
experimental theatre in the 1950s and has 
since written drama, poetry, fiction, and 
analysis and commentary on Africa. 


events 


Nobel laureate Wole Soyinka will speak Feb. 25 at the 
Jubilee Auditorium. 


He was jailed in 1967 for supporting 
secession of Biafra (a Nigerian region that 
strove for independence) and has been an 
outspoken critic of Nigerian dictator Gen- 
eral Sani Abacha, who was exiled to 
America. He is renowned for his seering 
criticism of dictatorship in Nigeria. 

“Under a dictatorship, a nation ceases 
to exist,” he said in a recent interview. “All 
that remains is a fiefdom, a planet of slaves 
regimented by aliens from outer space. 

“Truth for me is freedom, is self-desti- 
nation. Power is domination, control, and 
therefore a very selective form of truth 
which is a lie.” 

Tickets for Soyinka’s lecture are now 
on sale at Ticketmaster for $10. For further 
information, view www.ualberta.ca/ 
~afso/conference.html or call the Africa 
Society at 438-5708. = 


CAREERS 


CAREER AND PLACEMENT SERVICES 

January 19, 10:00 am - 4:00 pm 

CaPS hosts Education Career Fair, in the 
Dinwoodie Lounge, 2-000 Students’ Union Building. 
Admission is free. A list of participating organizations 
is available at www.ualberta.ca/caps. Information: 
492-4291. 


CONFERENCE 


LAKE LOUISE WINTER INSTITUTE 

February 20 - 26, 2000 

“From Particles to the Universe.” The LLWI is 
held annually to explore recent trends in physics in 
an informal setting. Pedagogical and review lectures, 
as well as a topical workshop, are presented by in- 
vited experts. Accommodation/meals provided to 
participants. Info: (780) 492-8486, (780) 492-0714, 
(e-mail) grimard@phys.ualberta.ca or (web site) 
www.phys.ualberta.ca/~I|wi/ 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA AFRICA SOCIETY 

February 25 - 26, 2000 

Two-day conference, keynote speaker 
Wole Soyinka, 1986 Nobel laureate in literature, 
“Prospects for an African Renaissance: Culture, 
Development, Reconciliation.” At the U of A. Info: 
www.ualberta.ca/~afso/conference.html or U of A 
International Centre 492-1134 or the Africa Society 
438-5708/1-888-282-4005. 


EXHIBITION 


MCMULLEN GALLERY AT THE UAH 

November 20 to January 30, 2000 

The Immigrant Artists’ Project: Lost and Found. 
McMullen Gallery at 8440-112 Street. Info: Susan 
Points, 407-7152. 


PRINT STUDY CENTRE 

January 10 - 28 

“From the Far North: Treaty No. 8 and the North- 
ern Collecting of Dr. 0.C. Edwards.” Special exhibition 


in commemoration of the 100th anniversary of Treaty . 


No. 8. Highlights ethnographic artifacts collected by 


Dr. Oliver Cromwell Edwards, who accompanied the 
Treaty 8 party in 1900 as its medical officer. Provides 
an opportunity to view rarely seen artifacts and learn 
about an important time in our country’s history. In 
the Print Study Centre, 3-78 Fine Arts Building. Hours 
of operation: Monday to Thursday 9:00 am - 12 noon, 
1:00 - 4:00 pm, and Fridays 1:00 - 4:00 pm. A special 
lecture will take place on January 23" by exhibition 
curator Dr. Pat McCormack. Information: Museums 
and Collections Services 492-5834. 


GENERAL LEADERSHIP AND MANAGE- 
MENT PROGRAMS 


BANFF CENTRE FOR MANAGEMENT 
February 4 - 7, 2000 
“Resolving Public Disputes.” 
February 6 - 11, 2000 
“Maximizing Business Results.” 
Info: Phone 1-800-590-9799 or 
www.banffmanagement.com. 


MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

January 17, 12:10 pm 

Music at Noon, Convocation Hall Student Recital 
Series, featuring students from the Department of Mu- 
sic. Free admission. Convocation Hall, Arts Building. 

January 18, 8:00 pm 

New Music Concert. A program of recent works 
by student composers at the U of A. Free admission. 
Convocation Hall, Arts Building. 

January 19, 8:00 pm 

Visiting artist recital: Kovalis Duo, pianist Roger 
Admiral, and Montreal percussionist Philip Hornsey. 
Program will include works by Stockhausen, Oesterle, 
Lee, and Pagh-Paan. Admission: $5/student/senior, 
$10/adult. Convocation Hall, Arts Building. 

January 23, 3:00 pm 

Master of Music Recital: Melanie Hladunewich, 
choral conducting. Free admission. Convocation Hall, 
Arts Building. 

January 24, 12:00 pm 

Noon Hour Organ Recital: organists Tammy-Jo 
Mortensen and Monica Rist. Free admission. Convo- 
cation Hall, Arts Building. 


ARTranslation Inc. 
English to French Translation 


Annie Robberecht 


Certified Translator (ATIA, OTIAQ*) 


Tel. (780) 438-6105 Fax 436-9027 
artrans@compusmart.ab.ca 


*Reserved Title 


Retirement!? 


Will you have enough? 


We help you clarify and achieve your financial 
goals, by providing professional financial 
& planning and advice without product sales. 


a Y & Call us for initial consultation without cost or obligation. 


ss 
429-6775 RonGraham 


S 
100, 10585 - 111 Street,Edmonton, AB. Certified Financial Planner 
eR 


MEREDITH OENNING-HODGSON 
Psychoanalyst/Therapist (IAAP, DGAP) 


14 years experience in private practice, Frankfurt 
Lecturer at the C.G. Jung Institute, Zurich 


Consultation: Couples Therapy, Eating Disorders, Anxiety, 
Depression, Addiction, Phobia 


Tel. (780) 433-6494 
Fax (780) 439-9087 
E-mail: oenning@home.com 


10435 Saskatchewan Drive 
Edmonton, AB 
T6E 4R8 


Looking for a career in 


new media? 


The Faculty of Extension is offering a New Media Diploma 
program that responds to the need for advanced educational 


programs in the new media field. 


The NMD will provide you with theory and concepts that will 
help you find a more creative approach to the visualization of 
information. It will also provide you with relevant information 
in other fields of study related to visual design such as 


communications design and project management. 


For more information contact us at: 
tel.: (780) 492 0048 
email: new.media@ualberta.ca 


web: www.extension.ualberta.ca/newmedia/ 


We are now accepting applications. 


folio display ads 


Display advertisements:Camera-ready artwork is 
required to size, complete with halftones if necessary. 
Call 492-0444 for sizes, rates and other particulars. 
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Dr. Catherine Fletcher, Family Dentistry 
980, 8215-112 St. Edmonton, AB 
Ph: 439-2266 


¢ Our dental practice is unique in its approach. 
We believe in choices. 
Your Choices! 


We are dedicated to listening and providing choices for restoring and 
maintaining your dental health in a friendly, comfortable, caring atmosphere. 


Our dental services include: 
Teeth Whitening Dentures Dental hygiene 
Major restorative and cosmetic dentistry - fillings, crowns, bridges, 
and veneers. 
Dentistry for children 
Visit our website at www.fletcherdentist.ab.ca 


SHARP’S AUDIO-VISUAL AND THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


TOMORROW’S TECHNOLOGY 
IN TODAY’S CLASSROOMS. 


Video & Data Projection 
Audio Systems 
Videoconferencing 
Integrated Control Systems 
Presentation Accessories 


 sharp’s audio-visual Itd. 


Superieure 
Luvestueat pip) 


a” 


Location, location, location! 


Diversify your portfolio with a solid secure investment 
Annual Returns from 17% 

With prices starting as low as $59,900 this investment 
opportunity is by far one of the best real estate 
opportunities available to investors today. 

Fully managed with a rental pool option to ensure 
continuous cash flow 

Beautifully renovated suites with hardwood floors, maple 
cabinets and much more. 

The Edmonton economy, which was recently reported to 
be the most diverse in Canada, is expected to have the 
strongest rate of growth in the year 2000. 


670-6778 
1-877-670-6778 


www.investplanproperties.com 


¢ Edmonton will see the 
highest increase in real 
estate prices in the nation in 
2000 as prices are projected 
to increase by 4.7% 

e With real estate prices on 
the rise and vacancy rates at 
record lows for 1.9% the 
timing is right to purchase 
real estate in Edmonton in 
order to capitalize on 
potential growth. 


InvestPlan 


eeetrmueee Financial Planning through Real Estate Investment 


positions 


The records arising from this competition will be managed in accordance with provisions of the Alberta Freedom 


of Information and Protection of Privacy Act (FOIPP). 


The University of Alberta hires on the basis of merit. We are committed to the principle of equity of employment. 
We welcome diversity and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including persons with 
disabilities, members of visible minorities, and Aboriginal persons. 


FACULTY OF ARTS 
DIRECTOR, LANGUAGE RESOURCE CENTRE 


The Faculty of Arts at the University of Alberta 
invites applications for the full-time continuing posi- 
tion of director of the Language Resource Centre 
(LRC). This is an academic position with a salary 
range of $52,246 - 74,686 per annum. 

The LRC provides technical support for second- 
language departments in their teaching and research 
functions through its various facilities: three audio- 
video classrooms; two language-teaching labs; a 50- 
seat multimedia-based lecture facility; a computer- 
assisted self-study language lab; two audio self-study 
labs; a video self-study lab; video-recording studio; 
audio-recording studio and library of materials. It 
plays a very important role in the teaching activities 
of the language departments and provides a meet- 
ing ground for the exchange and dissemination of 
professional expertise in second-language acquisi- 
tion and second-language teaching, by sponsoring 
seminars, research groups, and teaching materials 
development. 

The director of the LRC works in close collabora- 
tion with the language departments to effectively 
guide the integration into foreign language courses 
of appropriate technology-based teaching and learn- 
ing strategies and to promote acquisition of equip- 
ment and materials for the study of foreign lan- 
guages and cultures. The director assesses pedagogi- 
cal advances in technology-based language learning 
and writes grant proposals for the development and 
assessment of technology in language teaching and 
in second-language acquisition research. In addition 
to administration, the duties of the director also in- 
clude organizing workshops for language coordina- 
tors and teachers, holding regular meetings of the 
liaison committee, and reporting to the Faculty of 
Arts on the operations of the LRC. 

Applicants will be expected to have an estab- 
lished, recognized disciplinary research profile, with 
at minimum, a master’s degree; a PhD is preferred. 
Proven administrative skills together with experience 
in foreign language education and demonstrated 
expertise in current and projected audio, video and 
digital multimedia resources are required. 


al 


Applications, including a résumé, all university 
transcripts, and three letters of reference should be 
sent to Professor N. Rahimieh, Associate Dean, 
Faculty of Arts, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada T6G 2E3. The application deadline is 
February 28, 2000. 


FACULTE SAINT-JEAN 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROFESSIONAL OFFICER (APO) 


Faculté Sain-Jean is seeking an administrative 
director for academic programming and services. 
Small and dynamic, Faculté Saint-Jean has developed 
rapidly in the last few years. While maintaining this 
direction, Faculté seeks to consolidate its develop- 
ment. This new position will make a key contribution 
to meeting this objective. As an essential member of 
the leadership team, the director will work on aca- 
demic programming with the dean and associate 
dean (academic). The main responsibilities will in- 
clude faculty governance, in particular preparing and 
following up on the decisions of the Academic Coun- 
cil and the Executive Committee, as well as providing 
liaison with the faculty's sections and the University 
of Alberta’s main central services; planning and de- 
veloping academic communications; administering 
the sessional contracts in the context of the collective 
agreement for sessionals and other temporary staff. 

Applicants for this position will have: 

-a related university degree 

- at least three years of relevant experience 

- good knowledge of the University of Alberta 

and in particular, of its administrative structure 

- strong competency in written and oral commu- 

nication in both French and English 

- good knowledge of multimedia and publishing 

software. 

The salary range for the position is $35,000 to 
$52,000 (under review). 

Applications will be evaluated beginning on 
February 1, 2000. 

Applications, including a curriculum vitae and 
names of three referees, should be submitted to: 

Dr. Claudette Tardif, Dean, Faculté Saint-Jean, 8406, 
rue Marie-Anne Gaboury, Edmonton AB T6C 4G9 


Submit talks to Brenda Briggs by 9 a.m. one week prior to publication. Fax 492-2997 or e-mail at 


public.affairs@ualberta.ca . 
DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Departmental Seminar Series 

January 10, 2:00 - 3:00 pm 

Dr. John E. McRory, UBC, “P/Q-type calcium chan- 
nels mediate the activity dependent feedback of 
syntaxin-1A." Room M-149 Biological Sciences Building. 

January 13, 11:00 am - 12:00 noon 

Dr. Wei-Yang Lu, University of Toronto, “An in- 
tracellular signaling cascade, PKC-CAKbeta-Src, regu- 
lating NMDA receptors and central synaptic plastic- 
ity.” Room M-145 Biological Sciences Building. 

January 17, 2:00 - 3:00 pm 

Dr. Stephen G. Reid, University of Saskatchewan, 
“Neural control of breathing in vertebrates.” Room 
M-149 Biological Sciences Building. 

January 20, 11:00 am - 12:00 noon 

Dr. Declan W. Ali, University of Toronto, “Proper- 
ties of excitatory and inhibitory synapses in the de- 
veloping zebrafish, Danio rerio.” Room M-145 Bio- 
logical Sciences Building. 

January 24, 3:30 - 4:30 pm 

Dr. Tracy Raivio, Princeton University, “Transduc- 
tion of envelope stress in Escherichia coli.” Room M-149 
Biological Sciences Building. 


Plant Biology Seminar Series (part of the Botany 600 
seminar series) 

January 21, 10:00 am 

Dave Cass, “A novel technique for the partial isola- 
tion of maize embryo sacs and subsequent regenera- 
tion of plants.” Room M-141 Biological Sciences Bldg. 


Molecular Biology and Genetics Research Group (part 
of the Genetics 605 seminar series) 

January 14, 3:30 pm 

Tim Heslip, “Functional analyses of heparan 
sulfate glycosaminoglycans and a proteoglycan, 
Syndecan, in Drosophila development.” Room M-149 
Biological Sciences Building. 


Ecology Seminar Series (part of the Biology 631 
seminar series) 

January 14, 12:00 noon 

Rich Palmer, “Fluctuating asymmetry, selective 
reporting, and the sociology of science.” 
Room M-137 Biological Sciences Building. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BIOMEDICAL ENGINEERING 
January 19, 2000, 5:30 pm 
Videoconference seminar from University of 
Calgary, Richie Gill, Mechanical Engineering, title 
TBA. Room CEB 231. 


DEPARTMENT OF CELL BIOLOGY 

January 10, 10:00 am 

Dr. Brian Burke, University of Calgary, “Nuclear 
Envelope Defects and Muscular Dystrophy: New 
Insights into the Function of the Nuclear Lamina.” 
Seminar Room 5-10 Medical Sciences Building. 


DEPARTMENT OF EARTH AND ATMOSPHERIC SCIENCES 
January 11, 12:00 noon 
2000 Henry Darcy Distinguished Lecture: Dr. M. 
James Hendry, University of Saskatchewan, “Trans- 
port and Geochemical Controls on Solutes in Clay 
Aquitards.” Room 3-36 Tory Building. 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 

January 20, 3:30 pm 

Dan Cohn, “Abandoning Canada’s currency: Ex- 
plaining how and why a Fringe Idea became part of 
Mainstream Debate.” Room 10-4 Tory Building. 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


Centre for Research for Teacher Education 
and Development 

January 18, 12:30 - 2:00 pm 

Dr. Nathalie Piquemal, Dept of Educational 
Policy Studies, “Ethical issues in cross-cultural re- 
search.” Room 633 Education South. Info: D. Jean 
Clandinin 492-7770 ext 290. 


SIGMA XI, U OF A CHAPTER 

January 26, 2000, 7:45 pm 

Joel Weiner, Biochemistry, “How proteins cross 
biological membranes.” 2-35 Corbett Hall. 


TEACHING SUPPORT & RESOURCE OFFICE, 
FACULTY OF NURSING 

January 21, 2000, 12:00 - 1:00 pm 

Teaching Matters Series: Katy Campbell, Aca- 
demic Technologies for Learning, “A Human Face on 
Technology.” 6-107 Clinical Sciences Building. 


Ads are charged at $0.55 per word. Minimum charge: $3.00. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or 
cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail 
prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more 


information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$49,000 to $450,000. Please ask for Connie Kennedy, 
condo specialist/consultant, 25 years expertise. 
Re/Max, 482-6766, 488-4000. 

RIVERBEND, BRANDER GARDENS CONDO IN 
HEARTHSTONE - three bedrooms, two storey, fin- 
ished basement. Single garage, $1,300 including 
utilities. Furnished. December 1 - April 15, 2000. 
Janet Jenner-Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associ- 
ates Real Estate, 441-6441. 

COUNTRY CLUB AREA - executive four bedroom, 
two storey on Wilkin Road. Large family room with 
fireplace. Fully finished basement. December 1, 
$1,700/month. Call Janet Jenner-Fraser for details, 
Gordon W.R. King and Assoc. R.E., 441-6441. 

GLENORA - bright remodelled bungalow with 
huge open plan kitchen. Formal livingroom and 
diningroom, $1,500/month, December 1, 1999. Call 
Janet Jenner-Fraser, 441-6441. 

RIVER VALLEY VIEW - spectacular executive 
condo. One bedroom and den with sunroom, 
airconditioned, many extras. Furnished, immediate, 
$1475/month. Janet Jenner-Fraser, Gordon W.R. King 
and Associates Real Estate, 441-6441. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND - fully furnished small 
house in large garden. September 2000 - April 2001. 
Near Duncan, one hour north of Victoria. Rent nego- 
tiable. Call (250) 748-5373. 

WESTEND - furnished bungalow, two bed- 
rooms/study upstairs, finished basement, one bed- 
room. Single garage. Near river, ravines, downtown. 
Easy access to U of A by car, bike, bus. Non-smokers, 
no pets. References. $1,100 plus utilities. Available 
mid June 2000 - May 31, 2001 (negotiable). 

(780) 452-9629. 

LEGISLATURE AREA - just bring your suitcase. 
Large 1 + 2 bedrooms, fully equipped, weekly, 
monthly. Whitehill Manor, 426-2331. 

ELEGANT TWO BEDROOM CONDOMINIUM - 
walking distance to University. All appliances. Heated 
underground parking. No smokers/pets. $1,100/ 
month. 433-3607. 

HOME AWAY FROM HOME - completely fur- 
nished and equipped condominium. Riverbend area, 
Edmonton. Direct bus to University of Alberta. Spot- 
less, cozy and well equipped. Peaceful, quiet adult 
complex with indoor pool. Two bedrooms, two full 


bathrooms. New kitchen. Non-smoking, no pets. 
$1,000 a month includes heat, electricity and water, 
one parking stall. You pay telephone. Please call 
(780) 988-1366 or (416) 928-1827. 

RAVINE BUNGALOW, GLENORA, 1,700’. Garage, 
finished walkout basement, main floor laundry. Two 
fireplaces, three bedrooms, balcony, five appliances. 
Non-smoker, no pets. $1,100. 489-5892. 

JASPER/113* Street: furnished, large bright one 
bedroom apartment. Dishwasher, close to all ameni- 
ties, $550 includes utilities. Available immediately, 
492-5268. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES - knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy, realtor with Edmonton references. Will an- 
swer all queries, send information, no cost/obliga- 
tion. “Hassle-free” property management provided. 
(250) 383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. 
#101 - 364 Moss Street, Victoria, B.C. V8V 4N1 

MILLCREEK OLDER TWO STOREY - fabulous ra- 
vine location. $155,000. Ed Lastiwka, Royal LePage, 
431-5600. 


GOODS FOR SALE 
CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FULL-TIME MANAGER for 3-year research project 
about effects of welfare-to-work policies on pre- 
school children’s health and development. Qualifica- 
tions: min. Master's degree in health/social sciences; 
experience conducting research related to health, 
poverty, and/or social policy; financial management 
skills; excellent written and oral communication 
skills; technical skills (word processing, data analysis, 
web-site development). Experience managing large, 
multi-faceted, multi-method research an asset. 
More information: Dr. Deanna Williamson (492-5770; 
e-mail: deanna.williamson@ualberta.ca). 


SERVICES 
TECH VERBATIM EDITING — APA, Chicago; medi- 
cal terminology; on campus. Donna, 465-3753. 
DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. Certified journey- 
man, NAIT. Complete interior/exterior, residential, com- 
mercial renovations including plumbing/electrical. No 
job too big/small. References available. 436-6363. 


2000-2001 
Killam Annual 
Professorships 


pplications for the 2000-2001 Killam Annual 

Professorships are now available. All regular, 
continuing, full-time academic faculty members 
who are not on leave during 2000-2001 are eligi- 
ble to apply. Deans, Department Chairs and other 
senior University administrators with personnel 
responsibilities shall not normally be eligible for 
Killam Annual Professorships. Associate Deans 
and Associate Department Chairs are eligible pro- 
viding they do not have personnel responsibili- 
ties. Up to eight Killam Annual Professors will be 
selected by a subcommittee of the Killam Trusts 
Committee; no more than two Professorships 
shall be awarded to staff members in any one Fac- 
ulty in any given year. Each Killam Annual Profes- 
sor shall be presented with a $2500 prize and a 
commemorative scroll. The duties of Killam An- 
nual Professors shall not be changed from those 
that they regularly perform as academic staff 
members. 

The primary criterion for selection shall be 
a record of outstanding scholarship and teach- 
ing over three or more years as evidenced by 
any or all of research publications, creative ac- 


tivities, presented papers, supervision of gradu- 
ate students, and courses taught. The second- 
ary criterion shall be substantial contributions 
to the community beyond the University, as 
evidenced by community involvement directly 
linked to the applicant's university responsibili- 
ties and activities. 

Awards are tenable for twelve months com- 
mencing 1 July 2000. The completed application 
must be received at the Office of the Vice-Presi- 
dent (Research and External Affairs), 3-7 University 
Hall, by Friday, February 25, 2000 at 4:30 p.m. The 
awardees shall be announced by early May, and 
they will be formally recognized at the Killam Din- 
ner in the autumn of 2000. 

Applications and further details are available 
on the home page of the Vice-President (Research 
and External Affairs) at: http://www.ualberta.ca/ 
~univhall/vp/vprea/awards.html 

Please contact Annette Kujda, Administra- 
tive Assistant, Office of the Vice-President (Re- 
search and External Affairs) at extension 8342 or 
email: annette.kujda@ualberta.ca if you have any 
questions. 


ified 
WOrk 


call 492-2325 for 
more information 


$0.55 per word 


Deadline: one week prior to 
publication date 


Find whatever you want to buy or sell 
in the Folio classifieds 


It’s not what you earn, 
.it’s What you Keep! 


e We'll help you sort out your accounting. 

e We'll minimize your taxes. 

¢ Timely service - Clear fee structure 

* Initial consultation ... No charge! ADDRESS IS 
Strathcona Professional Centre 


DAVID DORWARD DAVID DORWARD CA Eamonton. Alberta, T6e 1 X2 
ees Ph: 413-7211 Fax: 413-7226 dd@compusmart.ab.ca 


MEXICO READING WEEK TOUR 


+ Airfare + Seven Nights Hotel 
+ Daily Meals > Unlimited Drinks 
+ Parties > Night Club Tours 


$1169 
432-7446 


(Next to Earl's on Campus) 


All this!! 


NEWWEST TRAVEL 
8625 - 112 Street 


University 


&, 


U of A Conference Centre 
44 Lister Hall 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2H6 
Toll Free: 1-800-615-4807 
Tel: 780-492-4281 

Fax: 780-492-7032 

e-mail: conference.services 
@ualberta.ca 
http://www.hfs.ualberta.ca 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA CONFERENCE CENTRE 


The Uof A has the facilities and professional staff to make your conference or 
meeting a huge success. 


a Professional meeting space, classrooms, m Year-round guest housing in hotel-style 
lecture theatres, videoconferencing and rooms 
world-class sports facilities = Complete event planning including 
a Summer accommodations for registration and financial services, site 
individuals and groups research and selection and on-site 
management 


ATL House Calls 


This professional development program offers precisely targeted 
workshops for Faculties or Departments, and one-on-one 
assistance to instructors. All program costs are assumed by ATL. 


House Calls activities may include but are not limited to: 
e Converting overheads to electronic presentations 
Placing your syllabus on-line 
Managing your student marks with a spreadsheet 
Effective search strategies on the web 
Utilizing WebCT features 


To participate at the Faculty or Departmental level, contact John Hoddinott at 
492-1183 or e-mail him at john.hoddinott@ualberta.ca. 


For one-on-one assistance, contact Greg Cole at 492-7500 ext. 247 or e-mail 
him at greg.cole@ualberta.ca. 


See our web site for more information 


http://www.atl.ualberta.ca/housecalls 


Win tickets 
to the 


Win tickets to the ESO’s Master Series The New World on 
Friday, January 21 at 8 p.m. at the Winspear Centre. 


Return this form to Public Affairs, 400 Athabasca Hall, by Jan. 14 
for your chance to win. Five tickets to give away! 


Name: _ 


Phone: _ 


Department/Affiliation: _ 


Congratulations to our previous winners: Jim McVeigh, Environmental Health and Safety Office and Tana Farrell, 
Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation. 
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Soltice: taking a break from competitions in Egypt in 1993. 


Cairo, 1993. 


Time for equestrion training when he’s not Training at the U of A. 


swimming, running, fencing or shooting. 


By Dan Carle 


ome athletes cross-train, drawing on 

diversity to stay sharp in their cho- 

sen sport. Other athletes are so eclec- 
tic in their tastes they cross-train, alright, 
and jump things and shoot things and 
stab at people for competition and for 
fun—making others no doubt wonder if 
these athletes’ wires are crossed. 

Modern pentathlon—an Olympic 
five-sport gruelathon consisting of swim- 
ming, running, fencing, equestrian and 
shooting—is the passion of one very 
sane, very fit, and ultra-disciplined 
John Soltice. 

"It’s great explaining what I do to 
people and hearing their responses,” 
said Soltice, 29, articulate, soft-spoken, 
with a body, obviously, of rock (6’2", 200 
Ibs). "’Why?’ is usually the biggest ques- 
tion. We’re a diverse bunch I guess you 
could say." 

Diverse? Get a load of this: 

"Sunday is fencing and running. 
Monday I just swim. Tuesdays I run and 
then I fence in combination to simulate a 
competition. Wednesday is a hard run 
plus probably some shooting. Thursday is 
just fencing, which is great. Friday is a 
swim and then a run. Saturday maybe 
just a run, and I'll do a bit of mental train- 
ing," said Soltice. "It’s like ‘wow, I can’t 
believe I’m doing all of these things.’ That 
is part of the thrill." 

Soltice is a full-time education 
abroad administrative assistant at the 
International Centre—and holder of two 
undergraduate degrees from the U of A— 
who gets thrills by what others might 
deem torture. Five sports. Seven days. 

"I get bored easily. I don’t like doing 
one thing, like just basketball or just vol- 
leyball. I like to do a hard run and then 
totally switch gears and do some shoot- 


ing 


Soltice’s lifestyle choice, which mod- 
ern pentathlon and Olympic preparation 
is, was first developed at his birth-home 
in Red Deer through an older sister who 
rode horses. Conquering equestrian was 
just the beginning of a 13-year journey 

that witnessed the addition of four other 


sports and has seen him travel to every 
continent in the world except South 
America. His desire: to be among the 
world’s best. 

"I don’t like to picture myself at 
the Olympics doing all of these things,” 
he said, knowing full well the road to 
Sydney 2000 is long. To qualify he needs 
one good score at 
an internationally SE 
sanctioned meet — Modern pentathlon— 
to get into the ee 
world champ- _consisting of 
ionships inJune 2 
in Italy, and will swimming, running, 
then need a Top 
10 finish at world 


championships d shooti 
and shooting— 
to get to the 


Olympics. It’s far _ js the passion 
off, but the experi- 


fencing, equestrian 


ence has been of one very sane, 
nothing but, like, ~~, |, 
far-out. very ft, and 
"M li 1. sf 
y 608" 18 ultra-disciplined 


to do my best in 
each of the five John Soltice 

events, and if that 

happens to be in Sydney then that’s just a 
bonus. This is part of the mental training 
I do. I have a mental coach and we’ve 
talked about things like this. The goal 
isn’t an event or to go somewhere, it’s 
internal. It’s to do my best." 

The goal, frankly, costs money, and 
managing finances are every bit the chal- 
lenge of seven-day training. 

"I’m pretty much breaking even. I 
have to do a lot of budgeting, year-long 
planning," he said. "I would say about 80 
per cent comes out of my pocket...most 
pentathletes travel four to five times per 
year...but don’t get me wrong, I’m happy 
for every drop I can get. A lot of it, 
though, I’m on the hook for. 

"I work full-time and I train full-time. 
It’s not easy but I’ve been doing it for so 
many years.” 

In less than one year John Soltice 
hopes he’s sharp enough to stand along- 
side the best in the world. 


